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Bees Building I1l-Shapen Combs, Etc. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes me thus: ‘‘I have a colony of 
bees which built nice, thinly-drawn, beautiful combs in the 
middle sections of the super, while the outside sections con- 
tain some of the heaviest and most ill-shapen combs I ever 
saw. Can you tell me why this is so? Please answer through 
the American Bee Journal, as I take that paper.’ 


Something of this kind has been spoken of before in our 
bee-papers, and some seem to think that such a state of affairs 
comes about by the changes in the weather, the thicker combs 
being built while the weather was cool, and the thinner when 
the weather was warm. Others account for it in a somewhat 
similar but different way, which is that as the thin combs 
were builtin the center, therefore this shows that there is 
greater heat over the center of the cluster of bees than else- 
where, as would be natural, while the heat not being so great 
on the outside, made the wax less pliable, hence the thicker 
and irregular combs. But I do not agree with either of these, 
for, as far as my knowledge goes, bees do not attempt to work 
wax unless the temperature is right for the successful working 
of the same, and bees are capable of making a right tempera- 
ture just when and where they please, as I have often proven 
with my self-registering thermometer. A small cluster of 
bees can easily keep a temperature of from 98° to 95° during 
a cold, frosty night, as many night experiments testify, and 
that is plenty warm enough for wax-working. 

From past experience I should account for the state of 
affairs spoken of by the correspondent. as being the loss of the 
jueen in that particular hive, and especially as he does not 
speak of noticing any other colonies building such peculiar 
comb. If cold had been the cause of the trouble, all of the 
colonies would have built thick, irregular combs as well; but 
as it was one particular colony that did so, we must look for 
the trouble at this point. 

Several years ago I had a colony of bees that were nicely 
at work in the sections, having a part of them filled with 
comb, when one day, in handling the frames below, I lost the 
queen by her falling off the comb, as I suppose, and from that 
date until they got a laying queen they built the poorest and 
thickest combs that ' had ever seen at that time. Many of 
the sections had the vomb in them “stubbed” off at the sides 
and bottoms; some were not built more than half down when 
the cells were lengthened out, filled with honey and sealed 
over, so that very much of the honey was unsalable. Since 
then, in trying to control swarming by caging the queen, I 














have had the same state of affairs, so that I am very positive 
that loss of queen was the cause of the whole trouble. In fact, 
I am often made to understand when a colony has lost its 
queen by the looks of the comb which they are building in the 
sections, thus being able to remedy the matter, when I other- 
wise might not know it, or not until the colony was consid- 
erably injured. 

That not nearly as nice comb is built when a colony has 
no laying queen in the hive, is one of the reasons why I do not 
like the plan of taking away the queen in swarming-time to 
prevent swarming. Of course, where the sections are filled 
with thin comb foundation, better results are obtained, but 
even then the combs built by any colony not having a laying 
queen, are not nearly as nice asthe same colony will give 
when the mother-bee is doing full duty in the hive. 


Goop QuEENS.—Another correspondent writes me thus, 
regarding the book, ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing :” ‘‘ A friend 
tells me that yon claim in your book on queen-rearing, that 
queens reared by what you term a ‘natural process,’ are bet- 
ter than those reared by other methods. Is this a fact ?” 

My book was put before the public with the sole purpose 
of benefiting the public, without any claims for it save a care- 
ful trial of the plans outlined in it by the one who was not 
fully satisfied with his or her present attainments along the 
line of rearing queens. I only wish to take space here to say 
that I do not claim for the queens reared as I advised in the 
book any superiority, because they are cradled in artificial 
cradles, or because these cradles are supplied with plenty of 
royal jelly into which the selected larve are transferred, or 
anything of that kind. No, nothing of the sort. These are 
only conveniences to pave the way for having the queens 
reared just when and where we wish them, by that good and 
inexpensive way of having them reared in upper stories of hives 
having a laying queen below, to supply bees to care for these 
cells all summer, so that we need not keep making colonies 
queenless every little while to rear queens, thus avoiding lots 
of labor, and throwing many colonies out of their normal con- 
dition, only to shorten our surplus honey crop to the extent 
which we unqueen colonies for this purpose. 

What I do claim as superior is in bringing the colony into 
that condition where they will rear queens leisurely, and un- 
der the safe conditions that they do in superseding their own 
queens without the interference of man, as all know the very 
best of queens are reared. When this can be done, and that, 
too, without having a queenless colony as a Joss on our hands, 
I think that all will concede it to be of advantage so to do. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


»ie 
ie 


(3s It will pay any young bee-keeper to visit a large bee- 
keeper, who has a successful record, as one thus gains many 
hints that will be of great value to him.—Prof. Cook. 
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Phacelia as a Honey-Plant. 
BY ANDREAS SIMON. 


Among the many well-known honey-plants of this country 
and Europe, phacelia, a member of the family of Hydro- 
phyllw, has lately been lifted into special prominence by the 
Agricultural Supplement of the Illinois Staats Zeitung. In 
doing this, that paper was mainly incited by printed reports 
from the old country, where the high value of this plant as a 
honey-producer has quite recently been newly confirmed be- 
yond any reasonable doubt. 


It appears that the bee-keepers’ society of the Kingdom of 
Saxony—a large and progressive body of men—undertook the 
task of instituting a general investigation among a goodly 
number of widely recommended honey-plants, for the 
purpose of ascertaining which of them ought to be 
selected as the best material with which to enlarge and im- 
prove the bee-pastures throughout the Kingdom. Phacelia 
was found to possess all the desired qualities, and to be the 
plant fulfilling the requirements in the highest degree. The 
aforesaid society started its researches by sending a trial 
package of phacelia seed to each district society in Saxony, 
and the latter again forwarded the seeds to the various branch 
societies, for the purpose of carrying on the desired experi- 
ments, and to observe the plant during its blooming period. 

These experiments fully established all that was claimed 
for phacelia, and so as to induce bee-keepers to grow this 
plant extensively, the genera] society of bee-keepers of Saxony 
this year forwarded a large package of seed to each branch 
society, and each package was accompanied by printed direc- 
tions, containing full instructions in regard to the methods to 
be followed where a successful culture of phacelia is to be 
aimed at. These directions were also reprinted in the German 
paper named above, a few weeks ago, andif the American 
Bee Journal should desire to publish them, the writer will 
gladly furnish a translation. Chicago, Ill. 


{In the list of honey-producing plants found in the ‘A B 
C of Bee-Culture,” phacelia is named. As it seems to be such 
a favorite in Germany, it might also prove to be valuable here. 
Doubtless bee-keepers would be glad to have the translation 
of the directions referred to by Mr. Simon, and he is hereby 
requested to furnish it, if he will kindly do so.—En1rTonr. | 


K 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS.—On page 425, Bro. Abbott says 
he always leaves his new queen caged in the hive two or three 
days before destroying the old queen. I may have been care- 
less in my reading, but I don’t remember to have seen that 
before. It looks like a good thing. For that queen is likely 
to be making some friends in that time, and an incident under 
my own observation makes me put trustin it. One spring, 
when a number of weak colonies petered out, I put five or six 
of their queens caged in a colony that hada laying queen, to 
be taken care of. The caged queens were taken care of all 
right. Then one of the caged queens was freedin the hive, 
and the others removed, and all was lovely. 


BuyING QuEENS.—What Chester Belding says on page 
424 sets one to thinking, and he may be partly right, at least. 
His idea is that the breeder picks out his best queens to sell 
at a high price as tested or select tested queens, andif you 
buy from the same man an untested queen you get only the 
refuse. Butit must be remembered that when the tested 
queen is still untested the breeder knows nothing about her 
except her looks, and if all look just exactly alike he’s just as 
likely to sell his best queen among the untested. Of course, 
they don’t all look alike, but I’m inclined to think that a breeder 
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who is all right in every direction will not send out an Untested 
queen whose looks make it a certain thing that she Shall be 
poor. I confess I don’t know as much as I might on this sub. 
ject, and I wish Bro. Doolittle would tell us what chance }, 
thinks there is for getting among untested queens one that 
shall equal the best among the tested. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING.—What wil] satisfy one wy 
fall short of satisfying another. The swarming probdjoey 
doesn’t trouble Chester Belding (page 424) with only 19 in 
50 swarming, but it would trouble him, I think, if he kept an 
out-apiary, or could not have some one at the home-apiary in 
swarming-time. If only 2 in 50 would swarm, then oy. 
could afford to let those two go off and lose them, but whey j 
goes beyond that the loss is too heavy. I believe he makes q 
good point by raising the front of the hive to give abunday: 
ventilation. 


HONEY-VINEGAR.—1 once made some honey-vinegar, and 
it was not at all popular in our family. They didn’t want an) 
more honey-vinegar. Now comes Bro. Secor, on page 428. 
speaking of it in the highest terms. I once tasted some made 
by T. F. Bingham that was fine, and generally it is we! 
spoken of. But what I made was poor stuff, and I incline to 
the opinion that if you want first-class vinegar you mustn't 
use too much fourth-class honey. 


SwEeEt CLoverR.—‘‘ Nothing will eat sweet clover, either 
green or when cut for hay,” says James H. Wing, on page 
434. A good many people around here think the same thing 
until they know better. Both cattle and horses will eat it 
here when they get used to it, and I’m told that stock must be 
used to it before they will eat alfalfa or evencorn. I’ve seer 
the roadsides for miles where not a stalk of sweet clover was 
allowed to grow half its usual height, being constantly eaten 
down. Will others tell us whether well-cured hay from sweet 
clover cut before blooming is never relished by stock in any 
part of Kansas ? 


Dr. DuBINI’s SWARMING MANAGEMENT.—I’ve_ taken lots 
of comfort in seeing that there’s one Italian word F. L 
Thompson couldn’t make out (page 473), for I’m just green 
with envy to think he can read any. I turn over yearningly 
the pages of the Apicoltore, making out a word here and 
there, and wishing I had time to study the language. 

Leaving other points untouched, I’d like to know why Dr 
Dubini says, *‘ placing the swarm on the stand of the old col- 
ON RS is not for natural swarms, but assuredly for artificia 
swarms only.” What is there in the case that makes it less 
desirable for natural swarms ? 


STRAWBERRIES.—Now that the smoke of the battle is clear- 
ing away, it may be well to inquire where ‘‘ we are at” on the 
question of bees and strawberries. There seems to be evidence 
that in some cases bees pay no attention to strawberries, and 
in others that they do. Just exactly what per cent. of th 
total acreage of strawberries is profitably worked by bees re- 
mains unsettled, and will probably always remain so. Let us 
rejoice that bees work on strawberries in any case. 


BrEE-VEILS—ARE THEY NEEDED ?—The article on page 
430, recalls the difference on this question, some thinkivg 
they never need a veil, others thinking they should always « 
used. The writer of the article in question evidently intends 
to continue the use of a veil, no matter how much he may be 
laughed at. I can handle bees without a veil. Indeed, | don't 
always need either veil or smoke. There’s a hive in which a0 


experiment interests me, and at present I visit that hive daly 
or oftener, with neither veil nor smoke, generally bareheaded. 
But the truth is, that I nearly always bave a veil when work: 
ing with bees—at least have one on my hat ready to pul! dow! 
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if needed, and pretty generally I don’t wait to see whether it’s 
needed before pulling it down. 

I never wear gloves, because I'd rather stand the few 
stings I get than to have the discomfort and inconvenience of 
gloves. 1 don’t think bees sting once on the hands where 
they do twice in the face, and I think I’d rather have two 
stings on the hands than one in the face. But I have handled 
some bees so cross that if a pair of gloves had been handy, I’d 
have put them on. 

The doing without a veil with some bee-keepers looks a 
zood bit like stubbornness. A veteran for whom I have high 
respect was one day with me, and I offered hima veil. Oh, 
no! he never used a veil; couldn’t get him to touch one; but 
I noticed he kept the smoker puffing about his head all the 
time, and I thought if he’d been working with those bees he 
would have saved time by wearing a veil. 


Every OnE TO His OwN Way.—Messrs. McArthur and 
Bevins may as well let-up on the controversy about killing 
bees. They’ll never agree. Two elements enter—profit and 
pain. One thinks the profit so great that he ignores the pain. 
Another thinks the pain so great that he ignores the profit. 
One man may be as kind-hearted as the other, but they meas- 
ure differently. 


OVERSTOCKING.—I gave a very decided nod of assent when 
F. L. Thompson said on page 437, ‘*Overstocking is some- 
thing of which little is known, and reliable data are greatly 
wanted.” The fact is that it’s exceedingly hard to know any- 
thing at all about it, and if you should come to something like 
a conclusion one year, the next year may knock your conclu- 
sions all endwise. I feel pretty sure that my home-apiary is 
badly overstocked this year with 60 colonies, and yet next 
year double that number might do well. One phase of the 
matter isn’t always considered. This very day I was talking 
with a man who knows so little about bees that he told me he 
fastened up the entrance to a hive so that not a bee could get 
out, in order to prevent a swarm leaving. Well, that man 
bas beaten me in average yield of surplus, 1O to 1. And too 
many will say that his management must be better than mine, 
when the simple explanation is that 10 times as many bees are 
on my territory as on his. Where 50 colonies will starve in a 
poor season, 5 might yield a good surplus. 


M. HAmEt is spoken of on page 438 as ‘‘an intelligent 
and progressive French bee-keeper.” A man of prominence 
and influence he certainly was, but some whom he bitterly 
opposed in their efforts to introduce movable-frame hives, that 
could, as he expressed it, ‘‘ be taken to pieces like a puppet 
show,” would hesitate to call him ‘‘ progressive.” He stub- 
bornly remained a box-hive man most of his life. Whatever 
is ** progressive” in French bee-keeping, is very largely due to 
a Frenchman of whom we Americans feel proud—Monsieur 
Charles Dadant, of Hamilton, Ill. 


YELLOW Bres.—B. F. Harford says on page 449: “I 
will risk the conclusion that the yellow bees are all right in 
each and every respect, although Dr. Miller and others are of 
the opposite belief.” I don’t know exactly what I may have 
said to which Friend Harford refers, but there’s nothing in 
my belief that hinders me from thinking that his yellow bees 
may be the best in the world. Being yellow doesn’t make bees 
bad, and it doesn’t necessarily makethem good. Where great 
pains is taken to breed for color, there is danger of its being 
at the expense of ore valuable qualities, and yet there may 
be such a thing as retaining all the best qualities along with 
bright color. Marengo, III. 

> 


[2 See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 479. 








Small Nails for Spacing Frattes. 
BY CHAS. A. F. DOERR. 
Referring to my article on page 389¥Y, Dr. C. C. Miller, on 


page 422, asked me to answer some questions in regard to 
the matter, as follows: 


1. ‘* Will he please te]l us whether the top, bottom and end- 
bars are all the same width, one inch?” Why, Doctor, to 
secure an accurate spacing of the frames by this method, the 
top and bottom bars must be of the same width, one inch. 
That the end-bars are just one inch wide, is not absolutely 
necessary, but I make them so, because the frames are then 
easier to put together, so that they are square in every way, 
and not wry. This is very important—not to get troubled 
with brace-combs. 

2. ** What is the thickness of the top-bar?” As I make 
my frames (Gallup) out of common laths, such as are used in 
house-building, all the bars have the same thickness of these 
—5 /16 to 3 of aninch. In making a Langstroth frame, I 
think the top-bar should be thicker in order to prevent sag- 
ging. 

3. ** Please tell us why the two nails on one sideof the 
frame are not both at the same end.” This very same idea 
struck me two days after sending my former article, and I at 
once made a set of frames, at the same time putting the spac- 
ing nails as near the ends of the bottom and tep-bars as would 
be advisable ; hived a swarm on them, and compared this new 
frame with its elder brother (or were they sisters?). The 
younger was much the superior of its elder, as the frames can 
now be taken out of, and put into, the hive without injuring 
the neighboring frames in the least. 


4. ** How far apart must the frames be pushed so you can 
easily put another frame between them ?” If all the frames 
are square in every way (not wry), 4g to 44 of an inch will do. 

As to brace-comb, I think it is very important that all 
hives stand perfectly level ; that the frames are made rectan- 
gular; that top and bottom bars are not wry. If this is the 
case, the frames will hang perpendicularly in the hives, the 
combs can be built perpendicularly in the frames, and they 
can be exchanged as you please, and yet the surfaces of the 
combs will remain about the same distance apart. I believe 
many are negligent on this point. Maywood, Ill. 


3% 
Something on Nectar-Secretion—Paralysis. 


BY JAMES CORMAC. 


Mr. L. S., of Aurora, Ill., asked Dr. C. C. Miller how long 
white clover (Trifolium repens) has to bloom before it yields 
honey (see page 393). L.S. said that it was in full bloom, 
but the bees did not work on it. The Doctor replied that at 
Marengo, June 3, it presented the same conditions, and 
further, that there was a lack of rain, but did not believe it 
was from that cause. The same conditions prevailed here in 
Iowa, but no lack for rain, as we are now and have been well 
supplied. Vegetation, for the past 20 years, has never been 
more luxuriant. It is from the want of moisture for the past 
two years, and from the same cause elsewhere, where rain did 
not fall in sufficient quantities last year; also too close pas- 
turing during the season. 


The year 1894 will be long remembered as one of exces- 
sive heat and great drouth—almost an entire failure in rain- 
fall for months; vegetation withered and became as sear as if 
stricken with frost; even large, stately trees succumbed, and 
were killed outright. Hot winds scorched and dried up almost 
all vegetation in many localities. 


All vegetable growth is, by aggregation of cells, filled with 
starch composition, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, with two 
equivalents of water. This starch is stored in the roots, 
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trunk, branches and leaves; in other vegetation, roots, stems, 
leaves and seeds. 

As Iam here principally dealing with white clover, the 
above will present the foundation for my explanation of the 
cause of failure to secrete honey, otherwise nectar. As mois- 
ture and heat are necessary for vegetable growth, these condi- 
tions must be existent to a normal amount in any region, and 
especially active in the temperate zones, as the season of veg- 
etable growth and maturity is shortened by the regular return 
of the cold season. 

Favorable conditions must exist, a seasonable time to per- 
mit of cell-formation, and sufficient formation and deposit of 
starch both in the roots and stems, principally in the roots of 
the clover; and in stems and leaves of annual honey-producing 
plants, producing nectar later in the season. As clover blooms 
earlier than most nectar-producing plants, favorable condi- 
tions must maintain the previous year, as mostof the pabulum 
that is consumed in the growth of leaves, stems and bloom 
must be on deposit in the roots, and they well supplied. This 
cannot be accomplished if deprived of a normal amount of 
moisture, not only during the spring months, but throughout 
the summer and fall. Winter snows assist this storing and 
elaborating the starchy product for immediate use in the 
spring, as the circulation of sap is not checked to the extent 
as when the ground is hard frozen. This storing and elaborat- 
ing process furnishes the plant with early food. An early and 
vigorous growth is obtained in the leaves, which are the lungs 
of plants. Circulation of sap is therefore hastened, the roots 
stimulated to an equal expansion, then favorable conditions 
continuing, a visible supply is obtained, and a surplus is 
thrown off as nectar through the nectaries of the bloom. 
Otherwise what is stored in the preceding year is consumed 
only in plant growth, even to the depletion of stores, to pro- 
duce seed, and all seed is almost wholly starch. 

There must exist other favorable conditions. It may be 
dry during the period of nectar-flow, and not mitigate against 
it, if during this period electrical conditions maintain to the 
production of ozone, which being absorbed by the leaves, the 
same as carbonic gas, through pores in the leaves—as oxygen 
is to animal life, so carbon is to vegetable life. 

Some smiled at the prophecies of Wilson, of Tennessee, 
but he was more than half right in his predictions. 

Close pasturing works injury to nectar-secretion, as it re- 
duces the foliage, so also the rvotlets suffer as nature strives 
to sustain a just proportion between leaves and root expan- 
sion, causing scattered nectaries in the blossom, or only par- 
tial development. 

The past year’s drouth naturally affected the basswood in 
this section, which, at this writing (June 26), is in greater 
profusion of bloom than that of 1894, but diminished in 
nectar. Deprived of white clover, we placed our dependence 
upon that for section honey—another disappointment; there- 
fare, apiarists must look to fall flowers for winter stores, or 
patronize the sugar-barrel as we have done in year’s past. 

Though the present summer has an ominous look, we 
bank largely on 1896. The plentiful supply of rain has 
stimulated growth to a wonderful extent, that has not been 
excelled for the past 20 years. The scant remains of clover 
is being wonderfully stimulated, either from remains of root- 
lets or seeds, and is taking its place with other forage-plants 
as of years past. But for all this, we have given up hopes of 
former yields, consequent upon increasing population, and the 
turning over of grazing lands for cultivated crops. 

The apicultural specialist, unless farmers can be con- 
vinced to seed with Alsike in place of red clover, must vacate 
the premises. Persuasion seems almost useless, as custom 
has established their methods, and they are almost as un- 
changeable as the law of the Medes and Persians was reputed 
to be. Yet progressive farmers claim Alsike the best forage- 
plant, also for fodder. 
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Brr-Paratysis.—J. W. P., of Omaha, Nebr., on pag, 
394 of the American Bee Journal, in his experience with 
colony crawling out of the hive and dying, asks the cause. It 
is known that nectar of certain flowers taken by bees cane 
vertigo and death, and is accompanied with similar sympton, 
as bee-paralysis, except the loss of hair. The probable cayg, 
is poisoning—may be from spraying poisons. The adoption 
of spraying has become almost a ‘“‘ fad ” with many; spraying 
to excess gardens, orchards, shrubs, etc., and in many cagos 
loss has occurred. In a severe case of bee-paralysis, in a oa 
ony with a Texas queen this spring, well supplied with gooq 
honey, on trial of sundry remedies, and failures, I used fina)jy 
equal parts of benzine and turpentine, taking out the frames 
and spraying the hive with about a tablespoonful of the mix. 
ture. The first dose helped wonderfully, and using it every 
other day three times more, the disease disappeared entirely. 
Now that colony is as strong as mostin the apiary, and stor. 
ing as fastasany. Will others try it, reporting through the 
American Bee Journal ? Des Moines, Iowa. 
3% 
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A Swarming Experience —Other Things. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


I feel, Mr. Editor, as if I would like to lick the man who 
said in answer to Query No. ——, that he never ‘“ commenced 
to divide.” I thought that if he could get along without divid. 
ing, perhaps I could get along the same way, and so this sea- 
son I have allowed the bees to swarm according to nature. 
Result: One of my most valuable queens and a half bushe! of 
her offspring are gone to the woods. Another swarm landed 
on a large limb of a tolerably high oak-tree, standing in the 
door-yard, surrounded with the summer’s supply of firewood. 
A hive was placed on the wood-pile, and tae limb was partly 
sawed off and swung so as to bring the beesin front of the 
hive. As soon as they made themselves at home in the hive, | 
started to carry it to the old stand, but lost my footing on the 
wood and fell with the hive under me. The cover slipped 
about half way off, but before the bees recovered from their 
astonishment sufficiently to fly out, I had the cover in place 
and carried the hive to the stand without the loss of any bees. 
I think that I shall ‘‘commence to divide” pretty soon, unless 
somebody sends mea self-hiver that will catch them every time. 


Low-GROWING TREES, Erc.—I have experienced this sea- 
son some of the advantages of having low-growing trees and 
grapevines near the bee-hives. The hives are situated on the 
south side of an apple orchard, and in front and among the 
hives are cherry, peach, plum and pear trees, and grapevines. 
I have harvested three swarms from the same place on one 
grapevine, and two from one small cherry-tree. Severa 
swarms have alighted in the apple-trees. 


Hive-Covers.—I want to say to Dr. Miller that my hive- 
covers show but little disposition to twist. If any of them do, 
I take it out of them by attaching hive-hooks near diagona!)) 
opposite corners. Since I fell down with that swarm, I am 
more delighted than ever with these covers with the heavy 
cleats. 


Dr. Miller solemnly concludes that I was trying to makt 
fun of Doolittle’s old man. I as solemnly aver that I was not 
trying to do any such thing. The old man has stood up 0 
that narrow platform, in that indescribable foot-wear, and 
under that dilapidated and shapeless old hat, about as long as 
it is in well-regulated human nature tostandit. I am going 
to buy my next queen of Doolittle, and then if he does not gét 
the old man a pair of new boots, and a new hat, and put some 
things in between to correspond, I will not buy any more of 
him—that’s all ! Leon, Iowa, July 2. 
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Notes g@ Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 








One Live Specialist Found.—The following 
letter will indicate that there is at least one live specialist in 
the honey-busiuess in the United States : 


Las Cruces, New Mexico, May 29, 1895. 
Mr. E. T. Anport, St. Joseph, Mo., 

Dear Sir:—In your article on page 270, you ask if there 
is anyone in the United States who makes a living out of bees 
alone; if so, to hold up his hand. Well, here comes one with 
both hands up. 1 make a living out of my bees and have no 
side-shows of any kind, and also have some money left over 
my living. You ask, ‘‘How do I doit?” Well, I keep on an 
average about 200 colonies of bees, work them for comb 
honey, and sell wherever I can find a market. I have new 
honey now ready for sale. J. G. STEWART. 


Cannot Friend Stewart give usa short article on bee- 
keeping in New Mexico? ‘Tell us from what his bees gather 
the most surplus, how much he gets per colony, etc. In fact, 
give us any information which he may have that will be of 
interest to the general public. 


—— Eee 


Stinging of Bees—Are You Sure ?—‘‘A bee 
never volunteers an attack, save in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of its hive, and even then never without some reason.” 


This is quoted from an article in the British Bee Journal, 
but I have seen substantially the same thing in a great many 
other places; but notwithstanding this, I am inclined to think 
the statement a little too sweeping. I have come in contact 
with bees which seemed to me to take a special delight in 
stinging without any provocation at all, and this without 
much reference to their hives. I think it would be well to 
modify the above statement by saying: ‘* Most bees rarely 
ever volunteer an attack without some provocation, and then 
only in the immediate neighborhood of their home.” This 
would avoid the possibility of having the statement called in 
question; for if we make stronger claims for our cause than 
we can substantiate, we only weaken itin the end. It is well, 
if possible, to impress upon the minds of the general public 
that the ordinary bee does not go around seeking whom she 
may devour, but there is nothing gained, in my opinion, by 
presenting her as an entirely harmless creature, which can be 
handled with impunity. I have found by experience that she 
is not always built that way. 


—_—_——___——_<+--»—___ 


Swarming—Which is Which ?—“ Prevention 
of swarming does not come under the head of advanced bee- 
culture. Itisastep backward. encourage bees to the point 
of swarming and it will be found at the same time that they 
are encouraged to gather and store honey in a way that in- 
dicates great energy and activity.”—Henry Alley, in 1893. 

‘While the steel-gray strain of Carniolan bees will swarm 
themselves to destruction, there has never been a swarm issue 
from a colony of Adel bees in the Bay State Apiary since the 
gray, or dark blood, was bred out. The more true steel-gray 
bees found in a colony the more they would swarm. The 
more yellow-banded bees the less they have swarmed, till now 
they do not swarm at all.”—Henry Alley, in 1895. 


_ Friend Alley seems to be a little mixed, or else he is let- 
ting self-interest warp his better judgment. It seems to me 
that he does not do the true Carniolans justice. I had them 
'n my apiary fora number of years, andI did not find them 
any more inclined to ‘swarm themselves to destruction” than 
are the Italians. The queens are great layers, and the colo- 
nies build up very rapidly, and, of course, if they are not 
given room ** according to their strength,” at the proper time, 
they will swarm, and so will the Italians; and I cannot help 


but think that Friend Alley’s so-called ‘‘Adel” bees will do 
likewise, 





Apis Dorsata—A Question.—‘ Do we want Apis 
dorsata ?”’—Gleanings. 


Well, I suppose that depends very much upon who is 
meant by ‘‘we.” If I am included in the ‘‘ we,” I can say for 


pov bens I have no special yearning for the animal at present. 
; a it depends some upon who is to be sent after her. If 


n to go, and there is enough ‘‘in it,” then, of course, I 





want her very badly, If the other fellowis to get the job, 
and I am to have nothing to do with it, then lam dead set 
against having anything done with Madam Dorsata at present. 


It seems to me, to be frank, that this whole dorsata busi- 
ness is a neatly gotten up scheme in the interest of one indi- 
vidual, and that the mass of the bee-keepers have no interest 
whatever init. If the Government wants to encourage api- 
culture, it can find a field of operation without sending any 
** special agent” to the jungles of India. It might try its 
hand a little on the improvement of Apis mellifica at home. 

There is a gentleman at Washington now who is accredited 
as the ‘‘ Special Agent in Apiculture,” but if he has done any- 
thing to promote the general interest of the industry, I have 
failed to learn about it, unless it be a thing of special advan- 
tage to have the report of the last North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association withheld so it can be published with the 
report of the meeting to be held in Canada in September. 


I have heard it hinted that this special agent was writing 
a book on apiculture to be distributed free by the Government. 
Well, this may help the industry, and it may not. There are 
some very good books on the subject now, and they cost but 
little. Even if this should prove to be the book par excellence, 
if it is as long coming in proportion as the report of the North 
American, we will all have departed to the bourne from which 
no traveler returns, before it is published. 

But I wander from my subject. As to wanting Madam 
Dorsata, I say no. 











Questions g? Answers. 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal. or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Growing Basswood from the Seed. 


Dr. MILLER :—One of your correspondents, on page 426, 
asks when to plant basswood seed, and you say you don’t 
know. I will tell you what I know about it, and you can use 
the information as you see fit. I presume there are lots of 
bee-keepers who would like to know, and I feel sure they 
should all be raising basswoods. 

The seed should be gathered when ripe, and mixed with 
moderately damp sand and packed in a box in thecellar where 
it will not freeze. Wet the sand two ortbree times during the 
winter, so that it will not become too dry. In the spring, sow 
broadcast in open ground or in drills, as you would peas, and 
cover very lightly. The roots start first, and grow down into 
the ground; the sprout starts afterward, and gradually as- 
sumes an erect position. If they are covered too deeply they 
will never rise. Less than a quarter of an inchis enough. 
The bed should be kept damp, and to prevent evaporation it 
is well to cover with muslin, as in a cold-frame. 

Denison, Iowa. Gro. W. STEPHENS. 





That’s right to the point, and we certainly owe Friend 
Stephens a hearty vote of thanks. 


i - 2 


Non-Swarming Bees—Queen-Rearing. 


On page 419, the question was asked whether swarming 
or non-swarming bees were preferable. The majority seemed 
to favor thé swarming kind. Now I have had but little experi- 
ence in the apiary, this being the seventh yearI have kept 
bees, and paid but little attention to them until] last year, 
when I bought a few books, subscribed for two bee-papers, 
and commenced giving the bees special attention. You see 
my experience is very limited, but this much I know, and that 
is, that I want the non-swarming bees. I have a colony that 
has not swarmed since I have had them, and that is over five 
years, this being the sixth season, and no swarm yet. They 
do not look to be overly strong at any time, but they get the 
honey just the same. They have given me over 100 pounds 
of surplus comb honey every year since I have had them, and 
in 1893 they gave me 147 pounds of nice comb honey, this 
being the largest amount they have given me any season so 
far. (During these same years some of the other colonies 
gave me no surplus atall.) I want to rear queens from this 
queen, and stock most of my apiary with her daughters this 
fall. Ilately bought Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing,” 
and will use his method of rearing queens. 

Now suppose I take these queen-cells just before they 
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hatch, put them into cell-protectors, and place them in the 
supers on the hives of queens which I wish to supersede, will 
these bees allow this queen to hatch, take possession of the 
brood-chamber, and will they then kill the old queen ? 
Owing to dry weather we will havea very light crop of 
honey here this season. Pe 
Harrisonville, Ill., July 6. 


ANSWER.—I’ve never tried that in the fall, and it doesn’t 
succeed in the beginning of the honey harvest, but we have 
the word of an excellent authority, G. M. Doolittle, that the 
plan you propose will be a success if practiced at the close of 
the honey harvest. If I were in your placeI think I would 
commence operations right away, and if the first cell given to 
a colony does not succeed, I’d have another ready to put in its 
place as soon as the young queen from the first cell was de- 
stroyed. 
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Won’t Work in Sections—Potato Blossoms. 


My bees have failed to work in the sections when there 
are starters, and some sections partly filled with comb and 
honey, and are crowding the queen out of the brood-nest. 

1. Do you think it would do any good to uncap the sealed 
honey in the brood-frames, and put them back? I have no 
extractor. 

2. There is something the matter with one of my colonies 
—is it foul brood or not? There is dead brood of all stages 
from the smaller size to the fully developed bees. The larve 
are of a brownish cast, and settle to the bottom of the cell, 
but it will not adhere to a toothpick, as the books say. 


5. Do bees work on potato bloom? If they do, do you 
suppose they could have been poisoned by bug-poison on the 
potatoes ? D. E. D. 

Whittington, Pa., Ind., July 8. 


ANSWERS.—1. It might and it might not. It will do no 
harm to try. Generally when they will not work on sections 
partly-filled with comb, it’s because there isn’t enough nectar 
yielding. 

2. I hardly think it’s foul brood. 

3. I never saw bees work on potato blossoms, and yet I 
think I have read of cases in which it was supposed that bees 
were poisoned through poison on potato-vines. 


—> - 0 - i 


Rearing Qeeens—Laying-Workers. 

The past spring I had a strong old colony in an old, out- 
of-date hive that I wanted to get ridof, soI divided them, by 
taking the old queen and the most of the old bees and putting 
them into a new hive full of foundation. Then in 21 days 
after everything was hatched, I transferred the two swarms 
from the old hive into a new hive full of foundation, and they 
went to work like beavers, and have their hive nearly full of 
honey. They were put into the new hive 15 days ago. I ex- 
amined them to-day, and they have only just avery little 
brood started. 

1. What I want to know is, whether a queen reared by 
the young bees from the brood that was in the old hive would 
bring forth a good laying queen, or whether she would be of 
inferior quality ? 

2. Lalso want to know whether a laying-worker’s eggs 
would bring forth good, strong worker-bees ? Could they rear 
a good, strong laying queen from brood-eggs laid by a worker- 
bee ? 

I have 25 colonies ail in good condition, but bees 
gathered very little honey on account of the dry weather. 

Rawson, Ohio, July 3. 


have 


L. 


ANSWERS.—1. If there were plenty of beesin the hive 
they could rear a good queen. 

2. No, you can’t get worker-bees either strong or weak 
from the eggs of laying workers. Neither can you rear a 
queen from such eggs. They will produce nothing but drones. 


TT i 


Two Swarms that United in the Side of a Dwelling-House. 





I have three colonies of black bees, two in 10-frame hives, 
and one colony in a double-walled box-hive, and they are doing 
well so far this summer. They have plenty of basswood blos- 
soms in this locality during the summer season, and also such 
as golden-rod, boneset, catnip, mint, sumac and white clover. 

On May 30 there came a swarm of hybrid bees to my 
house at about 5:30 p.m. Not being home at that time, they 
went in at a knot-hole at the top weather-board of the house. 





—— 


Tat 
Also on May 31 there came a swarm along at 9:30, n 
and happening to be around I tried to make them cluster on 
a tree by throwing ground and sod into the flying swarm, On 
account of them coming so near the house, they mixed with 
the flying bees that went in on May 30, so there are two 
swarms together. They have two entrances where they pags 
in and out, the one entrance about two feet below the othe, 
The lowest entrance I enlarged some by boring the hole 
larger. They have 3 feet deep, and 3 feet from one stud. 
ding to the other, the studding being 3x4, so they hayo 
that much space between the weather-board and the lining of 
the inside. The weather-board is about 12 feet long from the 
corner to where they are joined. Would you advise cutting 
the boards, or taking off the whole length ? I thought of say. 
ing the weather-board along the studding, and to transfer 
them into an 8-frame chaff hive, on account of there being 
many bees. I am afraid there are too many for an 8-frame 
hive. Or would you leave them in the house until next sup. 
mer, and hive the first swarm that they cast, and transfer 
them? They are no hindrance in the house, only I am afraig 
they would freeze during the winter. ma. 2 

Chain Dam, Pa., July 8. 


ANSsSWER.—I should be afraid they might not winter jp 
such narrow quarters, and would prefer to get them out as 
soon as possible. A carpenter could tell you better thay 
I whether to cut or take off the whole length, especially if he 
looks at the place. I hardly think you will find much trouble 
in getting them into an 8-frame hive, but if there should be 
too many bees for that, you can easily give them a second 
story, and with 16 frames they certainly will not be cramped 
forroom. If two large swarms united, one of the queens 
would be killed, and the number of bees would be less now 
ethan when they came. 
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Getting Bees to Work in Supers. 


I have a few colonies of bees in 8-frame dovetailed hives 
with supers on, and a little honey coming in. They have about 
three pounds of honey besides pollen in each frame, on an 
average. Of course, a little more in the outside frames than 
in the center ones. They are crowding the queen, so much so 
that the colony is apparently weakening. They go up into 
the super (at least a few of them), but do not seem to do any 
work up there, and seem to be almost ata standstill. The 
last two years we have had a light honey-flow, which lasts all 
summer. Now what would you advise doing, to get the bees 
to put the honey into the supers, out of those frames? 

There is honey-dew on the box-elders here, but the bees 
do not seem to care for it. I have not seen them work onit 
yet. R. R. 

Ogden, Utah, July 5. 


ANSWER.—It’s possible the flow isn’t enough to make them 
fee] they can afford to store in supers. Scratching the cap- 
pings in the brood-nest may help. Perhaps the best thing is 
to put by way of bait in the super some drawn-out comb, ora 
piece of comb with brood in. If they don’t store then, it’s be- 
cause there isn’t enough to store. 


An Experience with Bees—Swarming. 


In the spring of 1891 I got the bee-fever, or honey-fever, 
rather, and decided to buy one colony of bees, just to get some 
honey to eat, and my wife told me that it would be mone) 
thrown away to buy bees and not know how to take care of 
them. I told her I did not expect todo anything with them, 
only if they should store some honey I could get Mr. Alexan- 
der to take it off for me, and we would have some to eat as we 
wanted it. On June 61 bought a new swarm of one of my 
neighbors; they did not swarm again that year, but the next 
year they did, and I got a neighbor to come and hive them for 
me, and that made me two. ThenI longed to know how. |! 
subscribed for Gleanings, and ordered ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture, 
read everything I could get about bees, and talked with every 
man that would talk about bees, and toid him all I had read, 
and all I had learned. I now take the American Bee Journal, 
which I find the most instructive of anything 1 have found, 
besides my ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture.” 

In 1894 I found one colony queenless, and sent to Texas 
for a golden Italian queen, which I introduced by Mr. Doo- 
little’s plan, with success, and that summer I reared severa! 
queens from her, and last fall I ordered leather-colored Ital- 
ians from Ohio, and put into winter-cases 26 colonies packed 
with cut corn-stalks. On opening up this spring, I found ™y 


Texas queen and bees, and one of her young queens and bees, 
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|] dead, that being the first and only winter loss I have had. 
i clip my queens, and after they swarm I move the old hive to 
, new stand, and after a few days cut out all but one queen- 
cell, and I am not bothered with any second swarms, or 
haven't been for the past two years, but before that they 
swarmed all the time. 

I use in the brood-frames heayy foundation, some small 
and some large, but in the sections full sheets. I have had 
but two swarms this spring, and they came out on Decoration 
Day, and the next day I looked both old colonies over to see 
about their preparing to swarm; I failed in both to find the 
least signs of a queen-cell. The reason I was anxious to look 
was this: By reading, or talking with people, I would hear 
them say, ‘If the weather keeps warm like this a day or so, 
we will get some swarms.” Or, ‘‘If honey continues to come 
in a few days, we can look for swarms.” Yetit is said, too, 
that bees always prepare before hand. Also, we hear it said 
that sometimes when a swarm comes out it excites others, and 
they come out, and several would be in the air at the same 
time. The question is, Had they prepared ? Were they r@ady 
for the excitement ? The thought cameto me, ‘‘How much 
preparing is wasted in changeable weather? I would think 
they would get discouraged, and hardly know what to do;” 
and on looking it satisfied me that they some times take 2 sud- 
den start. 

1. Now for a question: If Nos. 1, 2 and 3 should swarm 
out at the same time, and cluster together, with Nos. 1 and 2 
with clipped queens, No. 3 with a laying queen or virgin, will 
Nos. 1 and 2 go back to theirown hive? If not, what is the 
best thing to do ? 

2. I have read a great deal about how to prevent swarm- 
ing, and have given it considerable thought, but not any prac- 
tice, and have decided this: About apple-blossom take one, 
two or more of the best queens (according to the number of 
colonies), and kill, sell, or give away, and as soon as those 
colonies have a good supply of queen-cells, all sealed, go to the 
other colonies and take out those queens and give them a good 
cell in a queen-cell protector, and by the time she is hatched 
the bees will be glad to receive her. What do you think of 
that plan ? “Fs fee 

S. Onondaga, N. Y., June 29. 


ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that the bees of Nos. 1 
and 2 will remain with the swarm that came from No. 3, and 
do just whatever the swarm from No. 3 would have done if it 
had been left entirely alone. The easiest thing would be to 
hive them all together, and perhaps that might be the best 
thing if the swarms were not too large, but it must be remem- 
bered that such mammoth swarms will not remain so large, 
and by fall will be no larger than if only a third of the bees 
had been with the queen in the first place. If you don’t want 
all of the bees to remain with the swarm, you can return some 
to the parent colonies, or you can divide the bees into two lots, 
hive them separately, and furnish a queen to the queenless 
part. 

2. In the first place, is it a good plan to pick out your 
best queens and sell, kill, or give them away ? Why not make 
a nucleus and save your best queen ? But that has nothing 
to do with the real gist of your question. I think your plan 
would work all right in some cases, and in others the bees 
would swarm just as soon as the young queen was old enough ; 
that is, within a day or two after leaving the cell. But it 
might be worth while to try, and if you do try the plan I wish 
you would report what success you have. 
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Swarming Not Wanted—Eight-Frame Hive. 


1. I have a swarm of Italian bees thatI divided, and then 
sent to New York and got a queen about one month ago. 
After I introduced the queen, perhaps three or four days, a 
swarm came out. The queen’s wing was clipped, and they 
came back and went into the same hive. I thought to-day I 
would put in another frame of foundation. After I opened 
the hive, I thought I would look and see if there was much 
brood; I did not find much, but found 12 or 15 queen-cells. 
[ cut them out, for [ did not want them to swarm again. On 
one of them I found two young queens, but did not see the one 
I putin. I took one out, and left the other in the hive. Now 
what do you thi’: has become of the old queen ? Why didn’t 

he queens tear auwn the cells? Do you think there were 
three queens with allof the cells? Did Ido right? If not, 
please tell me what you would have done. 


I put the old queen with the new colony, and they are 


ae splendidly. They have just commenced to work in the 
sections, 


2. I have 8-frame hives, with seven frames in each. 








Would you put in the other now, or wait a little while longer ? 
Danbury, Conn. W.N. D. 


ANSWERS.—1. If I understand you correctly, the bees 
swarmed and returned, and after some days you found two 
young queens and a number of queen-cells, and the old queen 
gone. That’s just what you might expect to find nearly 
always. When bees swarm, or try to swarm, and the old 
queen cannot go with them, the maturing of the young queens 
in the cells goes right along just as though the old queen had 
left, and when a young queen emerges the old queen is put 
out of the way. I don’t know anything better you could do 
than you did, merely to destroy any cells and leave only one 
queen ip the hive. I’m not sure, however, that the result 
would have been any different if you had left them entirely 
alone, for if the bees had intended toswarm they would hardly 
have allowed the second young queen to emerge until the first 
was safely out of the hive. 

2. There isn’t much difference between 7 and 8 frames, 
and I don’t suppose it makes much difference when the eighth 
frame is put in, but it’s safe for the colony to have it put in 


very soon. 
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Nucleus Tearing Down Queen-Cells. 


Why does a nucleus that I made tear down not only the 
queen-cells that I inserted on one frame, but very often the 
queen-cells that I gave with the frame. After thai, although 
queenless, the bees stored some honey, but do not feed the 
brood in the same frames. I never saw such a thing in Italy. 


Here the bees are beginning to store some surplus honey, 
now that the alfalfa isin biossom. I made some nuclei, but I 
had much difficulty to save them, because before the alfalfa 
there were no flowers in the fields, and the robbers were very 
bad. Now that there are no more robbers, the bees tear the 
queen-cells down. What for? S. A. 

Beowawe, Nev. 


ANSWER.—Without knowing more particularly about it, it 
is hard to tell why the bees tear down your queen-cells. It is 
possible that the cells were given too soon after the bees were 
separated from their queen. You know that bees that have 
no desire to swarm will tear down queen-cells as fast as you 
give them, so long as they have a queen. Now when you form 
a nucleus, if you give them cells as soon as the nucleus is 
formed, they have not yet discovered their queenlessness, and 
will tear down cells just the same as though the queen were 
yet present. If this be not the trouble, I don’t know what it 
can be, except that bees are very freaky and will sometimes 
do all sorts of unreasonable things. If lam correct in my 
surmise, then the right thing is to wait perhaps 24 hours after 
forming your nucleus before giving queen-cells. 
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Didn’t Swarm After All. 


1. What is the matter with my bees? I have practiced 
dividing this spring with half of my colonies, and I left the 
remaining colonies to swarm naturally. On examining some 
of them I found sealed queen-cells, and some not yet sealed, 
and the old queen laying right along, but they never swarmed, 
and from the fifth day to the seventh after the first was sealed, 
I would find young queens lying out on the ground in front of 
the entrance dead. They had been cut out for some cause or 
other—I know not what for, One thing I de know, that is, 
the young queens were gnawed out of the cells and dragged 
out of the hive. The indication was, as faras I could tell, 
that they were going to swarm, but they never did. The colo- 
nies were not queenless, for I examined closely, and found the 
old queens. This was the case with all of those colonies that 
I left to swarm naturally. Can you give me any information 
on this ? 

2. Which do you think did the work, the old queen or the 
bees ? J. M. J. 

Pike, Tex., June 2Y. 


ANswERsS.—1. It is nothing so very unusual for bees to 
make preparation for swarming and then change their minds 
and give it up. Especially is this the case if the weather is 
very unfavorable, or if pasturage is scarce. 

2. I think the workers did the work of destruction. 
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That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber fora year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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The Annual Report of the convention of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association held at Stratford, Ont., last 
January, is on my desk. It is a 64-page pamphlet, and gives 
the proceedings in full. Itis an interesting publication, and 
should be in the hands of every Canadian bee-keeper, at least. 
It can be had free by addressing the Honorable Minister of 
Agriculture, Toronto, Ont. The list of members, as given in 
the annual report, shows exactly 176. Pretty good ! 
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Dr. O. S. Brown, of Londonderry, Ohio, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, was 
selected as expert judge of bees, honey, apiarian supplies, 
maple products, etc., to serve during the Ohio State Fair at 
Columbus, Sept. 2 to 6, inclusive. Dr. Brown was present at 
the World’s Fair convention of the North American, where I 
had the pleasure of meeting him and his wife. The bee- 
keepers of Ohio should make a good display, if possible, at the 
State Fair, and thus give the apiarian judge a good chance 
to show what he can doin the position to which he has been 
appointed. 

— 

The Premium and Clubbing Offers pub- 
lished in the Bee Journal are fairly clear, I think. Please 
read them carefully, and then do not ask or expect anything 
more than is offered. For instance, the premium book ‘‘ Bees 
and Honey,” is now given to anew subscriber only when he 
or she sends the full $1.00 for the Bee Journal. Understand, 
please, that hereafter only one premium is given for sending 
a new subscriber. Please read the premium offers carefully, 
and then no misunderstandings will arise. 
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Orange Blossom Honey is reported in Glean- 
ings, by Rambler, who says that Mr. G. K. Hubbard, of River- 
side, Calif., has produced over a ton of the article. He also 
says, ‘‘'There is no slipshod management about Mr. Hubbard’s 
apiary, and a few more such expert bee-keepers would have a 
marked influence upon the value of our products in the 
markets.” 

That’s a tally for Indiana, for Mr. Hubbard removed from 
Ft. Wayne on account of his wife’s ill-health. If his wife has 
better health in California, and he has the best honey, I don’t 
see any reason for complaining in that household. Health 
and honey ought to go well together. And ’tis said they have 
lots of the former (health) in many parts of the Golden State, 
and much of the latter (honey) quite often. 





Bees and Grapes.—It has often been insisted yp, 
by those who are not better informed on the subject, that pe. 
injure grapes. I happened to run across two testimonies Or 
the subject, which are given here for the benefit of those ie 
may have occasion to need something of the kind in order, 
effectually answer any complainants. 

The following item is from the Country Gentleman-, 
well-known country weekly, published at Albany, N. Y,, oy, 
dently a reply to an inquiry upon the subject: 


G. T. G. must be mistaken about the bees injuring )\ 
grapes, or he has a different race of bees from mine. [ hayp 
three kinds, 50 colonies in all, placed between the grape-rows 
The grapes have never been injured in the least by them. 4 
neighbor has 120 colonies of bees also between the rows oj 
grapes. I know the grapes have been perfect, for I hayo 
bought and sold them for five years for first-class grapes fo, 
hotel-table use. If G. T. G. will look at his grapes, he wij 
probably find three-cornered punctures, with a piece of skip 
pressed in. If so, itis the work of birds. After the skip js 
broken the bees will take the juice, but not before. The ey. 
periment has been tried of putting a colony of bees in a greep. 
house grapery without food. The bees did not break a sing}, 
grape, but died for wantof food. It is a mistaken idea of bees 
puncturing grapes; I think bees and grapes go well together 
The neighbor of whom I spoke is a widow 50 years of ag 
She has sold as high as $800 worth of grapes and honey fro; 
three acres of land occupied by the bees and grapes. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. CHAS. MILLs. 


The other item was found in the Montreal Witness, and 
reads thus: 

An enquirer some time ago wished to know if bees were 
injurious to grapes. In confirmation of the negative reply 
then given, the following testimony is to the point: 

We have had grapes and bees for 15 years, and never had 
the former injured by the latter, or even seen bees on the 
grapes with the exception of two years. On these two occa- 
sions a strange flock of orchard orioles visited my vineyard 
and destroyed nearly all my Brighton, and some Jeffersons 
After these birds had cut the skins with their sharp bills, the 
bees flocked to the grapes and sucked their juices but those 
two years, and other years I never saw bees on grapes that 
had not first been skin-broken. 

There is no proof extant that bees ever injure sound 
grapes, or that they are able to do so. 


Such direct testimony should count for much, and help 
silence the assertions that bees do destroy grapes. They only 
help themselves after the grapes have been first punctured by 
some bird or other insect. 


oo oo 


The ‘10 Weeks for ro Cents” Offer to new 
subscribers was withdrawn July 15, as advertised. To any 
received after that date, 10 back numbers of this year’s Be 
Journal have been sent, and we will renew the offer of “1' 
cents for 10 weeks” (or 10 back numbers) so long as our 
stock of back numbers of 1895 holds out. So, to any one 
sending 10 cents, we will mail 10 different back numbers, 4! 
to be since Jan. 1, 1895. Ten of such numbers are just 4s 
good for getting a fair idea of what the Bee Journal! is, 4 
would be 10 future numbers. The 10 back numbers will a! 
be of different dates, but will not be consecutive numbers. 

+ 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., of Jamestow!, 
N. Y., large dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, say this 
in the July American Bee-Keeper, in reference to the business 
they have done this year: 


Taking it altogether, we have done a much better business 
than for several past seasons, althougn the late frosts, fol- 
lowed by extremely dry weather, caused trade to stop Ver) 
suddenly about the middle of June. 

~~ e mS” 

The Amalgamation of the North American 00 

the Bee-Keepers’ Union is favored by Gleanings also. 50 far 


as I have seen, all the bee-editors are in favor of it. If the 


amalgamation is effected, certain bee-periodicals will surely 
push for a large membership in the united society. 
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Preparation of Bees for Winter. 


It is not any too early in this part of the world to begin 
planning and arranging for next winter. Whether the bees 
are to be wintered in the cellar or on the summer stands, the 
frst and most important matter to be looked after is the sup- 
ply of stores. Whenever there is feeding to be done, it should 
be done early. Generally speaking, the advice is to feed dur- 
ing the month of September. I feel sure that this is not good 
advice. Even though the weather is warm enough to admit 
of the bees accepting and storing whatis fed to them, be it 
honey or sugar syrup, one very important advantage of feed- 
ing is lost by deferring so late, and that is the rearing of brood 
well into the fall. Bees are more provident and sagacious in 
this matter than human beings. They will not goon and rear 
alotof young if the food-supply is short. So in order that a 
colony may go into winter quarters strong in young bees, feed- 
ing must be done early enough for brood to be reared and 
matured in vigor before the advent of cold weather. Fiven 
when September is a good feeding month, there is not time for 
a force of workers to be properly nurtured before chilly 
weather begins to induce the semi-torpor which is the first 
stage of the bees’ own preparation for winter. 

Dr. Gallup is quite right in saying on this point (page 
438) that if September is a good working month only a few of 
the bees reared in August will be alive the end of April. 
This applies to localities further south, where there is a good 
fall flow of honey, but there are few sections in Canada where 
there is any appreciable honey harvest in the fall of the year. 
Practically, the honey season is over with us by the end of 
July. There are a few localities, where buckwheat is raised, 
in which this remark does not hold good. But, for the most 
part, honey-gathering ceases by the end of July. On the fail- 
ure of out-door supplies the bees intimate in some way to the 
queen that there must be no more increase in the family, and 
gradually egg-laying comes to a stop. If the hive is well 
stocked both with brood and stores, there i$ a subsidence of 
activity and a cessation of brood-rearing. By the middle or 
end of August all the young brood is matured and in full 
strength, having had enough field exercise to develop, 
without wearing out their normal powers of flight and work. 
Then as the nights begin to get chilly, and bad weather occa- 
sionally prevails, the bees become quiet, glide into inaction, 
and compose themselves for their long sleep, if sleep it be, or 
for that condition of wakeful lethargy which is favorable for 
wintering in the best possible manner. If this is a correct 
statement of the case for Canadian beedom, it follows that 
September is too late for feeding to be done to the best advan- 
tage. 

I would rather counsel bee-keepers to ascertain the condi- 


tion of their colonies as to winter stores at the close of their 
honey season, whenever that is, and do their feeding forth- 
with. Iam inclined to think that the fierce and eager craving 


for stores which leads to bees pestering housekeepers in fruit- 
preserving time arises from a sense of the food-supply being 
insufticient, and is really a frantic and desperate effort to 
make up the deficiency of which they are conscious. During 
the honey season, when there is a copious flow of nectar, 
housekeepers are not thus annoyed. Soof robbing. There is 
none of it when there is plenty of nectar throughout ‘all out- 
doors.” Bees are less inclined to rob when feeding is put off 
until September. So also are they less likely to take down 
and store syrup. It is very easy to institute precautions 
against robbing, by feeding only in the evening, and using 
wire-cloth at the entrances of the hives to give ventilation 
without leaving more than a single bee-space or so during the 
daytime. It is every way better to feed early, thus calming 
the anxiety of the bees for more stores, and giving the bee- 
keeper the satisfaction of knowing, in good time, that his bees 
are ‘‘ready, aye ready ” for their winter ordeal. 

There will be a large amount of feeding required the pres- 
ent season if bees are to be preserved alive. It is the height 
of cruelty to let any colonies die of hunger. If a bee-keeper 
has more colonies than he can afford to feed, he should select 
as many of the ber* as he can support in comfort, and sulphur 
the rest. Suffocati.n with brimstone is an easy method of dy- 
ing. T he bees are gradually stupetied into a sleep that knows 
no waking. But death by starvation is a barbarity from 
on every humane mind shrinks. I do not believe with 
-oWper, that the poor beetle we tread upon, 


“in corporeal suffering feels as great a pang 
As when a giant dies.” 





Neither do I think that it is as horrible a thing for a bee to 
starve to death as it is for a human being to suffer that fate, 
but if acolony cannot be fed and kept in comfort, by al! 
means let it be brimstoned forthwith and put out of its 
misery. 

I make the suggestion for what it is worth, that it might 
be well for those who have more colonies than they can afford 
to feed, to advertise them at cheap rates, explaining to buyers 
that they will need feeding, that they have only stores enough 
to last a little while, but that they may be readily fed up so as 
to winter safely, and come out in strong condition next spring. 
At the present low price of sugar, it will pay one who wishes 
to get cheaply into bee-keeping, to buy some weak colonies 
and feed them up, say ata dollar per colony. Of course it 
would be better for the bee-keeper himself to spend that much 
in prolonging the lives of his bees, if he can find a way of 
doing it. 

UPWARD VENTILATION AND SEALED COVERS. 


I shall only add at this time a few words on upward ven- 
tilation and sealed covers. Ido not pin my faith absolutely 
to either. A very small amount of upward ventilation ap- 
pears to be quite harmless and perhaps beneficial. But much 
of it makes the bees more or less uneasy, increases the con- 
sumption of food and adds to the accumulation of feces. 
Sealed covers, on the other hand, lead to condensation of 
moisture to such an extent that it often drips from the en- 
trance, if the floor of the hive inclines outward, or accumu- 
lates on the bottom-board, if the inclination is the other way. 
If sharp, freezing weather comes when this moist condition of 
things exists, the walls of the hive, outer combs and floor will 
become icy, giving the bees chilling surroundings, that cannot 
but be most detrimental to them. I have settled down for my 
own part on using a woolen blanket or carpet cover, and on 
top of it porous and absorbent material, such as old news- 
papers and pamphlets, or sawdust, chaff, cut straw and forest 
leaves. The woolen material next the bees conveys the mois- 
ture to the other side of the piece of blanket or carpet, where 
contact with the absorbent material causes it to pass upward, 
so rendering it harmless to the bees. ‘I suppose there is the 
slightest possible upward ventilation, a sort of slow percola- 
tion of air and moisture, but it works well, provided the en- 
trance of the hive is not too narrow and contracted. 








Southern Department. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—ED.] 


The Uphills and Downhills in Bee-Keeping. 


DEAR Dr. Brown :—Through the American Bee Journal 
you may take the idea that lam a Texas bee-man. You may 
be right, asI keep about 100 colonies, more or less. The 
number changes like the fall and rise of the hygrometer ; 
from 100 it may fall to 80, from 8Oto 120, but with not 
much honey, nearly at all seasons. You may see by this that 
my method of keeping bees is sui generis. You would naturally 
ask: ‘* By the heavens, what isthe matter?” As a christian 
gentleman the inquiry would be well put; for they are heav- 
enly influences (say nothing of a personal character) that 
make the bee-business with me a financial failure. This 
heavenly blight is the aridity of our climate; not only in the 
bee-business, but of nearly all others except the onerous tax 
business, and the land business, that periodically prospers 
here on the patronage of foreign ‘‘ fools.” 


I keep bees because I love them, and often make them in- 
strumental to all sorts of experiments. My experience in the 
bee-line is prodigious, and I believe I could tell you more 
about apiarian failures than any one in the fraternity. My 
present stock is from three colonies; but in a land of the liv- 
ing I should be monarch of a thousand queens, with at least 
two billions working subjects to increase the store of my 
wealth. 

In the debut of my bee-enterprise I expended money lib- 
erally on it; and to look at the systematic array of my hives, 
nicely painted, and artistically numbered, nestled within a 
cool (?) grove, the sight is one to excite admiration. My api- 
ary is really a bower of delight; but not profitable, and to 
tread with peaceful intentions among a hundred queens, each 
guarded by a terrible army of many thousand, is the ‘ sweet 
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emotion of bravery’ I daily enjoy. Butas to their present 
management—with old age stealing on me, taking nearly all 
physical vigor out of me, except in spirit, that refuses in its 
exhilarance to march hand in hand with waning age, I neces- 
sarily instituted a new system of bee-keeping; that is, I keep 
them, and not much more, I cease to feed them, no longer 
give them foundation, let them enjoy the heat of the summer, 
and the cold in the winter ad libitum, freely divide my swarms 
to the glory of the forest. But I neglect them not in toto. To 
maintain them in a good condition, I allow them double the 
ration they need, and so practicable I am, that at times I 
pile up a stack of stories, to keep them at work, to prevent 
swarming, to make colonies strong, and to effect them to kill 
the moth themselves. The whole affair is a sort of a self- 
acting and self-sustaining arrangement, with only now and 
then a touch of a master’s hand—for the sake of an apiarian 
respectability, for I have a horror of slovenliness. 


In referring tosome of the back numbers of the Bee 
Journal, you will find on record some of my bee-inventions, a 
few of which [I have materially improved, and will bear 
further notice. In the issue of Dec. 5, and Aug. 8, 1888, the 
rack holding my smoker is now permanently fastened to a 
gallon tin paint-can, and, in using it, it is simply hooked to 
the side of the hive, in a manner so that the current of air 
will draw the smoke over the top of it. The arrangement is 
very efficient. It gives no excess of smoke, the bees are 
promptly driven down; there is no dust, ashes and soot that 
will soil the honey, and, whatis of special value, it is auto- 
matic, and gives free use of both hands. I have used no other 
smoker since 1888, and wish nothing better; and as to the 
cost of making it, we might call it the ‘‘dime smoker.” ‘To 
regulate the ignition, use a tin cover with a wooden handle. 
In a dead calm of air, I at times use this cover to fan the 
smoke over the hive; and for preliminary smoking at the en- 
trance, if the air is not propitious, I give a few whiffs of 
smoke with the fan. Let me privately tell you, if the bee- 
fraternity knew the merits of this smoker, they would discard 
all others. 

I likewise, in the same number of the Bee Journal, gave 
my method to keep the frames of hives a proper distance 
apart; by driving wire nails into each end of the frame from 
the outside. Itis a very efficient plan, but it requires too 
much tinkering; and now I simply use the two-pointed carpet- 
tacks. They are of the right size, and when once placed be- 
tween the frames, will require no further attention. I have 
to say with a heartfelt gratitude: Blessed the man that in- 
vented the two-pointed tacks ! 

With this communication I will send you a paper where 
the press herald me as a *“‘ greatinventor.” I admit the sub- 
ject, but protest against the adjective. But I will say, of 
many of my inventions, confined in the different departments 
of science, there are some that don’t give me near the satis- 
faction that I feel in the two very simple ones mentioned 
above. Often aninvention is valuable, where efficient effects 
are brought about by simple means. Yours truly, 

Austin, Tex. G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 
AA 





Among the Bee-Papers 


AMOUNT GATHERED BY BEES IN A DAY. 


According to the observations of Schachinger, a Hungari- 
an priest, when 20,000 bees gather in a day 8.83 ounces of 
honey, 30,000 bees gather three times, 40,000 eight times, 
and 50,000 twelve times as much. The data of these obser- 
vations are not given.—Review. 

cFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON BEES IN WINTER. 

That is a suggestive thought on wintering which Dr. Mil- 
ler brings out in Gleanings. When the air in our living-rooms 
is very impure from lack of ventilation we shiver at TO°: but 
when the air is perfectly pure and crisp we feel warm at 65°. 
This is very probably one reason why zero harms out-door 
bees less than 32° harms cellar bees.—E. E. Hasty, in Review. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION OF QUEEN-CELLS. 


The subject of artificial incubation of queen-cells is very 
old. Under the heading of ‘‘ Lamp Nursery,” in the old edi- 
tions of our ‘A BC” book, away back in 1878-79, there are 
full particulars on this subject ; but there are very few queen- 
breeders, if any, who now use artificial heat for hatching 
cells. What are known as ‘‘hatchers”—a series of queen- 





cages put down between the frames, or on top of them, over a 


powerful colony—is preferred. These little cages ¢ 
single cell; and the heat arising from the cluster js 
to hatch them. Of course, the natural heatof the Colony jg 
far superior, more regular, and better in every way, thay at : 
thing that can be supplied by artificial means.—Gleanings. * 
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CRIMSON CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


Crimson clover, sown the middle of August on the write, 
experiment plot, commenced blooming the first of Ma, and 
ripened its seed early in June. For four weeks the honey). 
hummed joyously over its beautiful blossoms. Whereye, 
can be grown, crimson clover is a honey-plant of great Value 
It is the first of all the clovers to bloom. Where the ty. 
keeper has white clover or Alsike clover, he can add on» 
month, at least, to the length of the honey harvest by a field 
of crimson clover.—Farm and Fireside. 


GETTING RID OF ANTS. 


To get rid of the small ants, find their nest if possi} 
Make a hole through the center of the nest with a crowbg; 
and pour in about half an ounce of bisulphide of cary, 
which you can get at your drug-store. Quickly cover the hol 
and it will destroy the nest, ants and all, but it will not 
vegetation. If you cannot find the nest, put a little molasses 
on a board, poisoned with strychnine, or some other poisoy 
Put this in a place where only the ants themselves can get y 
the sweet. This will kill them as they make their visits; py 
of course the better way is to get at their nests.—Gleanings 


DAMPENING SECTIONS FOR FOLDING. 


Sections, from being kept in a dry place, become so brittle 
that many of them break in folding. The best remedy js tp 
put them in a damp cellar a few days before folding them. | 
there is not time for this the usual practice is to wet the 
grooves. S. E. Miller, in the Progressive condemns this plan, 
as it causes the sides of the grooves to swell, thus increasing 
the strain on the part that bends. He recommends the laying 
of adozen or more sections on a table, the grooves being 
turned down, then with clear water and a small brush wet 
them just back of the grooves. The sections can then be piled 
up and another lot laid down and wet. My remedy would be 
to use four-piece sections.—Review. 

CERESIN FOUNDATION. 

It is generally supposed that this country is at the head 
in matters of adulteration, but I doubt whether any firm in 
this country makes a practice of manufacturing foundation 
from anything but genuine beeswax, and certainly they would 
not advertise foundation of any other kind. Here’s something 
from Karl Mathey, in Gleanings: 


I reproduce the following, simply to show that foundation 
made from ceresin is publicly sold in Germany : 


‘‘The undersigned firm offer ceresin foundation in their 
price-list, together with that made from pure wax, on the fol 
lowing grounds: 


‘1. The amount of beeswax produced, when compar 
with that of honey, is very insignificant, being scarcely 0 per 
cent. of the latter. 

‘*2,. The cheaper foundation made of ceresin, whether the 
extractor be used or not, and be the honey harvest never % 
good, is decidedly conducive to an increase in the net amou 
of honey produced as compared with the use of foundation 
made from pure beeswax. 


‘© 3. The price of beeswax must fall more and more—thi 
is, come nearer to that of ceresin, and that is only a questi 
of time—or else the use of ceresin and other kinds of wax W 
become more and more common. But if it does become 
cheaper, then the use of ceresin for foundation wil! be discol 
tinued. 

‘**4, No man, either officer of the law or a private citizel, 
can control or hinder any one of the thousands of bee-keepers 
of Austro-Hungary in the use of ceresin foundation, whenevel 
and wherever he pleases, whether it be made by means 0! 
plaster-Paris or wax mold.” BARON ROTHSCHUETZ. 

Weixelburg, Austria. 








The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood ; Its Natura 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publicatiol 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keepe! 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one ye 
—both for $1.10. 
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A Stinging Reply. 


(In four parts.) 
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Part 1—‘t By jove, this must be the very 
place where Miss Constance said she would 
leave the message that would seal my fate.”’ 
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Part 2—‘‘Ah, yes; I can identify the tree 
by the characters upon it. The letter must 
be inside.” 
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Part 3—“ To be or not to be ?—that is the 
question.” 





Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! 


HE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE: 


—OR— 


MANUAL OF THE APTARY. 


— BY— 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 


complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. 


all written in the most fascinating style. 


Fully illustrated, and 


The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. 


No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 


his library complete, without ‘‘ THe BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS 


OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 


mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
en to the new subscribers, under this offer. 


No premium is also giv- 
The postpaid price of the book alone 


is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Bee Journal! for a year, 


and thus get the book as a premium. 








Let everybody try for it. 
away 1000 copies of this book by Oct. 1. 


We want to give 
Will you have one ? 





Convention Notices. 


CALIFORNIA,.—The next meeting of the Tu- 
lare County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in Visalia, Aug. 14,1895. All interested 
are invited. J. E. YOUNG, Sec. 

Visalia, Calif. 


TexXAsS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Greenville, Tex., Aug. 
21 and 22,1895. Good premiums are offered 
for best exhibits. All are invited to attend. 

Deport, Tex. W. H. WHITE, Sec. 


ILuiInois. — The annual meeting of the 
Nortbern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the residence of O. Taylor, in 
Harlem, [ll.,on Tuesday, Aug. 20, 1895. All 
are cordially invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Ill. 


TENNESSEE.—The next annual meeting of 
the East Tennessee Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Mulberry Gap, Tenn., on 
August 16, 1895. The members are urged to 
attend and all bee-keepers are invited to be 
present. H. F COLEMAN, 8ec. 

Sneedville, Tenn. 


Wisconsin.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come.every one.” Don’t get dis- 
couragedif we haven't gotacrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville, just 
thesame. Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Manyinteresting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. RICE, Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such-will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 
ry\O EXCHANGE—Bees and Queens for an 


Organ. F. C. Morrow, 
27Atf Wallaceburg, Ark. 





0 BXCEANGE—Lossing’s “Civil War in 
America” (3 vols.), for Honey. Address, 
J.C. YORK, Alliance, Ohio. 





Market Garden.—The June number 
of the ‘‘ Market Garden,”’ published by the 
Market Garden Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is 
a special number on the construction of 
vegetable greenbouses. Anyone interested 
in this industry may have a sample copy 
free by mentioning this paper. 


——___-——_ - e -—~—m + <— ——__ ___- 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PreEs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont 
VicE-Pres.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert......Medina, Ohio. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PREsiDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 


GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ll. 
147 South Western Avenue. 
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SECTIONS, BBEE-BNIVEN, S)HIPPING-GASES 
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We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 


AND PRICES. 


te” Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


2” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _ag 





California %« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse, Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28ce. he little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES °* "tr. Stritec. 


Keeper ’’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The “Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs fo; 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 








) 





BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 
Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 
once. Catalogue Free. 


\ ~ A Wee 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. &. Newman, CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for 82.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cubinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of ordpr, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cos. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


low to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 
way asif held in tho hands. 

For grinding Round . Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 



















Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








General Items, 


Small Nails for Spacing aay 


I think the idea is a good one. to hok 


frames in position a certain dis tthe 


- - . tance anor 
in the hive ready to receive the new Pe an 
of bees. Ionly put nails in the top-ban 


thinking that nailsin the bottom-bars might 
injure the sides of the combs if | wished’ 
take out a central frame. en 

I use a plumb-bob device to level 
ground, or coal cinders, before putting th 
hive on the spot I want it to occupy in the 
apiary, and by having the frames hang . 
perpendicularly as possible in the hiy. s 
will do away with nails in the bottom-bars: 

I had several hives ready waiting for Pm 
onies to swarm, and I took two of them an 


the 


P 1 and 
put nails in the top-bars at once, and yj 
overhaul all of them fast as I may way 
them. T. N. Coz 


Clintonville, Ohio. 


The Season in West Virginia. 


We are having quite a drouth here, ani 
it is cutting our honey crop short. (y; 
white clover is almost a faiiure. The gy. 
gum and sumac are just beginning 1, 
bloom, which are good honey-plants. Buck. 
wheat bloom is very good for bees, by 
there is not much raised in this locality 
want to sow some if rain comes soon. Some 
of my neighbors who keep bees say theirs 
are doing well at this time. but if ‘it docs 
not rain soon it will be hard on them next 
winter, unless they are fed. I have ip. 
creased from 8 to 12 colonies by making nu 
clei. Ido not let my bees swarm, but will 
not divide any more this season. | com. 
menced with one colony two years ago and 
have been successful, and have not had t 
feed very much, but what I do feed, I doit 
when there is plenty for the bees to work 
on, so I am never buthered with robbers 

The American Bee Journal is welcome 
at my home every Friday evening. My 
neighbor, C. C. Harter, is going into the 
bee-business pretty extensively. He has 
close to 40 colonies, and keeps nothing but 
pure golden Italian bees. 

8S. L. Devaney 
St. Leo, W. Va., June 23. 


Heavy Loss in Winter, Etc. 


Out of 7 colonies put into the cellar in 
good condition last fall, I took out 4 weak 
ones this spring, and they dwindled to 
so lam out of the business. But I am not 
alone; bees dwindled badly in this locality 
I think fully 60 per cent. of the colonies 
died between Dec. 1 and May 1, and the 
rest are mostly weak. Well, it is probably 
all for the best, as we shall have no surplus 
without it is from fall bloom. The frosts 
the last of May killed the basswood buds 
and the drouth has ruined the white clover 
so that bees are living partly on their 
stores now. 

I wish to say to Mr. E. 8S. Lovsey, throug) 
the American Bee Journal (as others may 
feel interested in the welfare of honey 
yielding plants as well), that of the seed 
he sent me I got a good stand of alfalfa and 
sweet clover. but did not get a single plat 
of Rocky Mountain bee-plant, though ! 
tried several ways. The alfalfa looks wel 
now, although it is on clay soil which frov 
6 feet deep last winter, and we have scarce 
ly any rain this summer. The ground we 
frozen when the snow left, and I do not re 
member any raius to amount to anything 
except on May 30 and June 21. é 

Icould not well keep bees without te 
American Bee Journal. J. H. Dyson 

Belleville, Wis., June 26. 





A New ‘‘Bee-Killer.”’ 


Some timo ago Dr. Miller and Mr. Doolit 
tle indulged in a discussion in one of We 
bee-papers upon the merits of their resp 
tive paddles for killing scolding bees * 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


iy and August only. To those who nev- 


For Jul 


er tried our strain of _ Honey-Gathering 


« we will send one Sample Queen for 
atalnifling sum of 50 cts. One — oy 
will be sent at above price 4 vee f ee ees 
Queens Warranted E urely Mated. Fre Qu 
cent by return mail, weather permitting. 

Address all orders to, 


to 
INGER BROS.. 
osEtt LEINENC T. JENNINGS, OHIO. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, July to Oct., 75c.each—3 for 


£2.00. “4 

"Tested Queens, $1.0¢ each. 

= reoaee mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 
ogAtf 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
A()AT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


H. G. Acklin, 'st‘raci-tinn. 
Northwestern Agent For 
The A. L. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


BEES AND QUEENS 
For Sale. 








Sendfor | 
Price-List § 


°1A17 Mention the American Ber Journai. 


IS) SwoNey 189) 
ow nustNess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. HL. BROW, AVSUSTA, 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 
—Take Notice— 
Before placing your order for Supplies 
write for my Very LOW PRICES on 
D.T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 

SHIPPING-CASES ano 
COMB FOUNDATION. 


Catalogue Free. 
ISEtl A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 


(ueens Yellow to the Tip. 


All Cells Built in Full Colonies From 
Most Desirable Mothers. 


I am now practically isolated from other bees 
and am mating all Queens to very large yel- 
low drones from acolony that wintered suc- 
cessfully on summer stand; also gave a large 
yield of comb ry | last season. Queens not 
related to drones. Lean ship by return mail, 
and guarantee safe arrival. If you want the 
best Queens send your orders to JAS. F. 
WOOD, the QUEEN SPECIALIST—price 75 cts. 
€ uch. Address, J. F. WOOD, 

28Etf North Prescott, Mass. 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


__"" THE MARKET GARDEN,” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR MARKET GARDENERS 
AND TRUCKERS. 
50 cents a Year. Sample Copy FREE. 


THE MARKET GARDEN CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


_ FROM IMPORIED MOTHERS. 


‘ hoice Tested Italian Queens, that will 

‘omc cy . make 
Fine Breeders—50 cts. each; Untested, 40 cts. 
“atisfaction guaranteed. List free. 

L. E. EVANS, Onsted, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


S0A2t Mention the American Bee Journat. 
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think one used a wooden paddle and the 
other a paddle made of wire. I am not 
sure which came out ahead—I am too busy 
taking off honey to look it up—but I believe 
Dr. Miller was on the fence! I send here- 
with a picture of a paddle I have been us- 
ing this season, and will tell the readers of 
the “Old Reliable’? how it is made. It 
combines the lightness and rigidity of the 
Miller paddle with the swiftness and de- 
structiveness of the Doolittle, and is better 
than either of them. 

Take a shingle about three inches wide— 
as it is the fashion to use old things for 
tools for the apiary, I would say, take an 
old shingle—and shave the heavy end down 
to a convenient handle. With a my: knife 
cut a few holes in the other end to let the 
air pass through when striking at abee. If 
the holes are made too large the bee will 
also pass through and come around and 
sting the apiarist on the back of the neck. 
If the paddle is made just right, the yard 
can be cleared of scolders in a very few 
minutes. In the hands of an expert it never 
fails to draw a scolding bee into the vortex. 

The handle may be studded with dia- 
monds, if the bee-keeper has an eye for the 
beautiful! Gro. W. STEPHENS. 

Denison, lowa. 





oe 


Cold and Drouth—Kingbirds. 


I have 13 colonies of bees. One colony 
died last winter, and one this spring. I 
have had fourswarms. Frost, freeze, and 
drouth almost destroyed the fruit-blos- 
soms, and white clover honey in this section. 

I differ from Mrs. Mate Williams about 
the ‘‘kingbird.’’ She says: ‘It does not 
eat them (the bees), but pinches the honey 
out of them.” I have shot numbers of 
them, and always dissected them, invariably 
finding from 10 to 24 bees in their crops. 

W. R. WHITNEY. 

Phillipsburg, Pa., June 27. 


=< = 





New Use for a Telephone, Etc. 


I have 17 colonies of bees which I run in 
connection with a small farm, and I have 
to leave the bees for my wife to watch in 
the time of swarming. I have a telephone 
line running over my apiary to one of my 
neighbors, and when the bees swarm they 
keep up such a racket by bumping against 
the wire that they can be heard anywhere 
in our three rooms, and also at our neigh- 
bor’s at the other end of the line—60 rods 
away. Ifany of your readers doubt this 
statement, please try it. 


It isa very poor season so far here for 
honey. I have only 4 or 5 colonies that are 
storing any surplus. Basswood is in bloom, 
but I do not think the bees gather any 
honey from it. Motherwort, catnip and 
mustard are the only honey-plants they 
work on now. We hare having the worst 
spring drouth that was ever known in 
southern Michigan. S. A. RAYMOND. 

Bonney, Mich., July 3. 
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The Season—Spring Feeding. 


As basswood has just bloomed its last for 
this year in this locality, I thought I would 
give my experience. Last year the season 
was extremely dry, and we got no surplus 
honey to speak of, but last fall the white 
clover got such a start that I felt sure of a 
good honey year in 1595, and so it proved, 
for of all the springs I ever saw, the past 
was the most beautiful, but only for a 
season, for in the midst of its glory came 
the ten days of frost and cold winds, that 
put everything back, and destroyed the 
fruit so that instead of swarming as the 
bees intended, they had to stay in their 
hives and use up what they had gathered in 
the sunshine. But next tothe frost came 
dry weather, which dried up the clovers, 
withering the blooms and preventing more 
from appearing, so in May, when we should 
have heard the happy bum that proves that 
honey is coming in, our bees were disheart- 
ened and staid in the hives. 

To go back a little: On April 11 there 








appeared Mr. C. Davenport’s valuable arti- 
cle on spring feeding. which impressed me 
as of great value. I read it carefully, but 
feared to follow its teachings, lest I should 
not only lose a crop of honey, but lose 
money and time in feeding sugar; but da 
by day, as the dry weather continued, I felt 
something must be done, so [I got 100 
pounds of sugar, and commenced to feed 
in jelly-glass feeders in the supers, all the 
colonies that were not strong, anda few 
that were, so that brood-rearing was not 
interfered with. (I canassure you I got no 
encouragement in the house to throw away 
my good sugar on the lazy bees.) 

About June 20, basswood began to bloom 
(we have not as much as in the past, for the 
timber is fast disappearing). and the bees, 
to get. a move on them, after they had 
worked a day or two. I took away a weak 
colony that was beside a strong one, caus- 
ing the working bees to put their honey in 
the strong one; it seemed to work so well 
that I did the same with others, getting a 
few very strong colonies, and obliging 
them to store honey for mein the supers. 
It also gave mea lot of weak colonies that 
are doing nothing. At the end of 10 days 
the basswood honey-flow was over, and 
Ihave a nice lot of partly-filled sections, 
but none completed. Now comes the les- 
son: If instead of feeding 100 pounds of 
sugar, at 5 cents per pound, to the weak 
colonies, I had fed 3 or 4 hundred pounds, 
and caused the bees to almost fill the brood- 
nest with sugar syrup, they would, at the 
beginning of the basswood honey-flow, 
have gone above and stored three times the 
value of the sugar in nice honey. J feel 
sure Mr. Davenport bas the right idea, for 
a locality and a season like this. Now, so 
far as we can see, there will be nothing for 
the bees to gather this year but what they 
have got at the side of the roads and fence 
corners. E. B. Exuis. 

Cooksville, ll., July 4. 


Old & Scarce Bee-Books 


—-F'OR SALE-— 


Huber, 83; Reaumur, $6 ; Wildman, 86; But- 
ler, 1634, (Phonetic, rare), $20; Pictorius, Lat- 
in, 1563, fine copy. 85; Hill, 1608. 85; War- 
der, 1749, 85; Maxwell, fine and rare, 1747, 
#7; Bonner, good, $5; Mills, 1766, 83; Thorley 
1774, $4; Keys, an able work, $4; Howatson, 
excellent and rare, 1827, 83; Bevan, valuable 
to all bee-keepers, 1827. %4; Munn and Hun- 
ter. very rare, one book, $3; Mackloskie, Co- 
villand, Briant. one, #2; DeGelieu, $1.50; 
Shuckard, British Bees, $4; Cotton, $3; Jar- 
dine, Sir Wm., 33; Nutt, $3; Huish, 1842, 83. 

French Works — Della Rocca, 3 vols., #6; 
Frariere, has Prokopovitch’s hive, 82, 

German Works — Shirach, 1789, a great 
work, $5; Riem. extremely rare and valuable, 
Dresden, 1798, 85. 

These book are of great interest to all stu- 
dents of apiculture everywhere, Write for 
any work on Bees you want. U. 8. money and 
stumps taken. W. K. MORRISON, 

30A2t Devonshire, Bermuda Isles 


Mention the American Bee vournal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Vention the American Bee Journal. 


Original Adel Queens ! ! 


This famous strain of Yellow-Banded Bees 
are giving satisfaction where they have been 
introduced. I have had tnis strain in my api- 
ary six years, and never bave had a swarm of 
bees from them. And in the particular colo- 
ny from which I am rearing Queens, I have 
never received a sting. Every subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal can obtain one 
WARRANTED QUEEN by remitting 75 cts. Or 
#1.50 pays for the above bee-paper and one of 
the finest “ Adel’’ Queens. Address, 
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HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 
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ig (fer to Present Subscribers Only ! 


50 cts. Worth of Books Free! 


July 25, 








Read On! 


We will give to any present regular subscriber to the Bee Journal, 50 cents’ worth of the books 
described below for each NEw subscriber sent us for a year at $1.00. Send on the new sub- 
scribers and select the books you want. This is an easy way to get some good books. 

No premium will also be given to the new subscriber. Now, everybody hustle up ! 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. Newman.—- 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fuily illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
it contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as _ Practically 
Applied, by Gi M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Boundinecloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphiet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
Thomas G. Newman.—lIt contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry*Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 


Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand tor honey at home. Should be 
seuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. i 

Prices, propeta—-Ginge copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
ets.: 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan ltis a chapter from 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners In apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chatf-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. R bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. . 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Lllustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only OnE book 
-an be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........$2.10 
2. ABCof Bee-Culture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide... 2... ..cccccccces 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]..... -. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 1.65 
6, Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping Seouteaedl 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ os ae 
14, Convention Hand-Book. eee 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... er 
18. Our Poultry Doctor......... ee 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay..... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... eee > 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit... 1.15 
ee a ree 1.10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. 1......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2... ...... 1.40 





Honey & Beeswax Market (uotatin, 


CHICAGO, Itu., June7.—We } 
a — = look forw 
pect. oney is entirely forgotte : 
months of June, July and August are = 
ket is pretty well cleaned up of all gragn™ 
honey, so the prospects are encouraging f 
the coming season. We are getting 13@1 ie 
for light comb. lai 


1aVe Our usu: 
4a 
ard to and oo 


CHICAGO, ILuL., May 23.— The trade 
comb honey is very light at this time of the 
year—as it is between seasons. Soon we =m 
get the new crop, and it will come on = 


market. Just now what little com) ~~ 
brings 14c. for the best grades. Extracted, 


54%@7c. All good grades of beeswax, 30¢. 
R. A, B. & Co, 


CINCINNATI, O., July 8.—There is a goog 
demand for extracted honey at 4@7c., with ; 
small supply on the market. Demand is fair 
for choice white comb honey at 12@14c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@30c, for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &§ 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 20.—Old stock of 
honey well cleaned up. Some new comb on 
the market. We quote: New comb, No. | 
white, 1-lbs., 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13e.: No. 
amber, 12@13c.; No. 2, 10@1llc. Extracted 
white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@6c. Fe 

Beeswax, 22c. C.C.C. & Co 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18.—The new 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and js 
in fairdemand. No new extracted honey has 
arrived in this market as yet. We quote: 
Comb honey, 9@13c. Extracted, 44%@é6c. 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulteration 
of beeswax has demoralized our market this 
spring, and has hurt our sales considerable. 
Price, 25@27c. W.A.S. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., July 6.—The market js 
about bare of comb honey and there is no de- 
mand at the present. The market is quiet on 
extracted. Demand is limited, with plenty of 
supply arriving to meet the demands and 
more. We quote: California, 6@6%c.; South- 
ern, choice, 60@65c. per gallon; common, 50 
@55c. per gallon. Beeswax is declining and 
selling at from 29@30c, at present, but the 
indications are that the price will decline stil! 
further. H. B. &§. 
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MOTH HONEY EXTRACTOR 


PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 

Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. Mots & Sov. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journa, 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 








Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. a 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 
New Work, N. ¥. 
F. I. Sace & Son, = Reade Street. 
H BROS. EGELKEN, 
ee 120 & 122 West Broadway 
Cuas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CO. C. Cuemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. EF, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 


OP 





~TTALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Queens, 75 cents, or two for $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
SWARTS, Greene Co., PA 
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QUEENS! 


+. weady by return mail, reared in full col- 
me ine f — me best honey-gathering strains 
in 4 merica, at the following very low prices: 
" Tested no n0csacsesengesheenauanee each $1.50 
: per % GOZED........++++ -+++4- 00 
Warranted purely-mated ....--. each 75 
+ per % dozen........-- 4.25 
per dozen .........--- 8.00 


» vou want Queens for business, get my 
It Teiiable P_ 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. WwW. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 


27 Att Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—SPOT CASH— 


» Extracted Honey ! 


Send Sample and Lowest Prices, 


KASTLER AND IRVING, 
237 Blue Island Ave., 
26A4t Chicago, Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journas 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded_ Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. "94—at 75ec., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain 

(2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 

Ws. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Either 3 or5 Band- 


ed, 60c. each; 6 for 
$3.25. Give me a 
trial. I can please 
you. Catalog free. 
Chas. H. nies, 
24Atf STEELEVILLE, Randolph Co,, ILL. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 
Working Wax into Foundation by the 
\b.a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Dealers, and can also 
picase you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From Te My Bees are bred 
, xas. or Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 

@” Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, $1. 


), 0, GIVENS, SES mor. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. 


Hours 9 to 4, 


(eens and. Nuclei ! 


Uaotested Italian Queens. b 75 

vot . return mail, 75c; 

T ested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. “3 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 7c. 

~ Address, Cc. E. MEA 

Sv Artesian Ave., Station D, On1caco, ILL. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal. 

















Question ~- Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


RETR ATR Na Nel Nel Mal Val AO ENN 





SNF NF FRR LORI EOIN FNS ee 


Amount of Honey Used by a 
Colony in One Year. 


Query 981.—How much honey does acol- 
ony of bees need a year for its own consump- 
tion? I mean for the whole year, not merely 
for winter.—Pa. 


Eugene Secor—I don’t know. 

W. G. Larrabee—I don’t know. 

W. R. Graham—About 100 pounds. 

E. France—I don’t know, and won’t 
guess. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Who can tell? I 
cannot. 


G. M. Doolittle—I estimate about 60 
pounds. 


P. H. Elwood—I don’t know. Ask the 
experiment stations. 

Wm. M. Barnum—About 50 pounds. 
Perhaps a trifle more. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I do not know, but 
would guess 60 pounds. 


J. A. Green—I could only guess at 
this. Probably 60 to 75 pounds. 

J. M. Hambaugh—I do not know, but 
at a rough guess I will say 80 pounds. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—I do not know. It 
would depend upon the size of the col- 
ony. . 

H. D. Cutting—All it can get, and in 
many localities you will have to feed to 
keep them. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I do not know, and 
at best those who know more about it 
can only guess, 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t know. Look 
at Doolittle’s answer. Here’s a nut for 
Experimenter Taylor. 

B. Taylor—That depends upon the 
size of the colony, the length of the win- 
ter, and otber I cannot answer. 


Chas. Dadant & Son-——This is almost 
impossible to answer, as all depends up- 
on the quantity of brood reared. 


C. H. Dibbern—There is no way to tell 
just how much honey bees consume in 
summertime, therefore I must say I 
don’t know. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—There is too 
much depending in this question to give 
a correct answer. This answer would 
be guess-work. 

R. L. Taylor—I don’t know, and I 
would give a fine present to anyone who 
would tell me a way by which I could 
find out for certain. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I do not know. 
There are so many things to consider in 
answering this question, which must of 
necessity be but a guess. 

Jas. A. Stone—I do not see how that 
could be estimated, as they certainly 
take a part of what they gather while at 
work, so it would have to be considered 
—how much of the time they are at 
work. 


Allen Pringle—That is a question to 
be guessed at, but we might figure a 
little thus: In this climate from No- 
vember 1 to the end of February (4 
months of ‘masterly inactivity”), 5 
pounds will do. The two months imme- 
diately preceding these and the two 





immediately following them (4 months) 
of say 4 times the activity equals 4 times 
5 equals 20, plus 5 equals 25 pounds. 
The other 4 months of very stirring 
times, say 8 times the activity, equals 8 
times 5 equals 40, plus 25 equals 65 
pounds in a year. Of course I would not 
swear to that. 


J. E. Pond—I pass. From 10 to 25 
pounds will carry a colony through a 
long winter, but in the summer bees are 
at work, and I don’t know of any rule 
by which even a guess could be made. 
To attempt to answer would, in my 
opinion, be a mere matter of guess-work. 


G. W. Demaree—The amount of honey 
consumed by a colony of bees in the 
course of a year is necessarily an un- 
known quantity, because the number of 
bees reared by the colony in a year is 
not a fixed number—some queens are 
more prolific than others. At best, only 
acrude approximation is possible, and 
nothing gained by that. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


bad Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
» ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
pe and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
of blackto see threugh. 
: Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
—the whole weighing but 5 ounces 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn In bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whom 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Nets, 50 cts. each. 

2 This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at 81.00 each. 

GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


















You Gan’t 
Beat Elasticity. 


Manufacturers of soft wire fences have tried 
it for years, Unruly bulls, runaway _ horses, 
and all kinds of farm stock have tired them- 
se! ves out on it, and still it ‘waves’ above all 
competition. For full particulars address 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention tr. Americom Bee Journal 





AWDD<D< DDL D<D<D<DLD<DLDO 
vou % DISHES ? § 


No need of it. The Faultless 
WASH [Quaker will do it for you ana 
* save time, hands, d — money, 

— Fp and patience;no 

mee ei scalded hands. 
broken or chip- 


aay “ie 


ys pus . lishes quickly. 
\'& iy am. \ “3 Kade of best ma- 
‘py mm a terial, lasts a life- 
il time. Sell at sight. 
f — Agents, womenor 

men of honor de- 


pevin 
= xy writing now 
for descriptive circulars and terms to pm ong 


The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
. 
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SAVE MONEY ! 


Itis always economy to buy the ay espe- 
cially when the best cost no moore than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MM. Gerrish, of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use. 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Getour high prices before sell- 
Ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference—First National Bank. 24A13 


Mention the American Bee Journar. 


1 ARISE 


ro - Y to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 
has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the followings 

prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 








Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
1 untested queen 100 
3 queens 5 50 
ee 10 00 


meen. $1 50 
meens. 40% 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 “ Queens 5 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing... 400) 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00) 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
—0 


i ‘tested 
3 





&@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the —— and each class of Queens. 
dress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
purely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 

J. H. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 





Free Silver 


Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 





Is a good thing 


but here's some-f\()J? You 


thing better 


10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fan. Ve 50 
10 lbs. Light 70 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation. rt ‘00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn,..... 4.50 

No orders will be accepted at these prices 

from persoms living east of New York State. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, [11 
298A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE — BEE en 














= 25, 1895, 








Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Need, 


Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journ, 


[7 YEARS AGO DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Was first offered for sale. 
“sale. Why? 








The following parties keep it in stock and have kept it for yea 
Because they want to handle only the best goods, and they s ay they 
get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation: 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio j L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. Cc. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. E.C lestield, Berlin, Wis. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. Walter 34 Pouder, Indiana lis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines fowe. E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, " 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Os Poughkeepsie. NY. John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 

Page & Lyon. New London, ¥ J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 

Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 


We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best qua): 
BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samaples of Foun. 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


| PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


m J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


Queens Sent Promptly. 


Other breeders may Sell Queens cheaper than I do, but they can’t furnish better Queens 
or fill orders more promptly. Keeping a large number of Queens on hand in nuclei enables 
me to sell Tested Queens, of this year’s rearing, at $1.00 each, or six for $5.00. and to send 
them by return mail. More than six Queens (tested) will be sold at 75 cents each, and wi 
probably go by return mail unless the order is unusually large, but I don’t promise that suc! 
shall be the case when the number ordered exceeds six. As a matter of fact, however, ever) 
order received the past two months has been filled the same day it came. One Queen 1! 
the REview for #1.50. Samples of the Review free. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Notice ! 


We beg to announce that we have completed arrangements with the | 
whereby we secure for this country the control of the sale of that very exc: 
and almost indispensable implement— 


re f 





3-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 
—$2.50.— 


Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 


Discount on Quantities, 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 




















Inrtoer 
rters 





It will be manufactured by the Porters, as formerly, but write to us for prices 
in both large and small quantities. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





